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PEACE AND THE OUTLOOK. 



By Belva a. Lockwood. 



War is so much opposed to the general trend of thought and 
spirit of our people, that it ill befits us, and we are always glad 
to be out of its thraldom. 

To be a hero is the ambition of nearly every boy, but when 
it comes to killing people, to cold-blooded murder, and this is 
what war is, his better nature revolts. 

Kecently our 1,000 District Volunteers were mustered out; 
and it was a time anxiously looked forward to by them. They 
went forth in the flush of young manhood, anxious to go to the 
front — to be marched into battle. They returned weak, sad- 
eyed, and yellow; wiser, but not stronger, and some of them, 
alas! will return no more. They will live in memory. They 
will sleep among the honored dead, but father and mother will 
wish, when some other international difficulties arise, for some 
better method of settlement than the spilling of the blood of 
their beloved sons. What is true of the District Regiment is 
largely true of the 150,000 other enlisted young men over the 
country. Anxiously and joyfully they will return to the ranks 
of civil life. War in the abstract, war in history — especially 
a successful war — is glorious on paper, but war in reality, 
fatigue, privation, hunger, sickness, carnage — 

"The horrors of the conflict day, 
The gloomy field of death, 
The ghastly slain, the severed head, 
The buzzard stooping o'er the dead — '* 

are all horrible in their realities. 

Their beautiful medals will be perpetual reminders of the 
Hispano- American War, and will be handed down to posterity, 
and it is to be hoped and believed that the short and sharp 
contest in Cuba (but the end is not yet) will make more con- 
verts to peace than it can possibly make to war. Malarial 
fever, typhoid fever, and yellow fever won the day with both 
contending armies there, and canned beef and hunger did the 
rest. Charity, love, human brotherhood, and womanly sym- 



pa thy and devotion came to the front as never before. Ladies 
of high birth visited the hospitals and pest-houses to minister 
to the sick and the dying, and the seashore resorts and water- 
ing-places were largely deserted for the camps and proximity 
to battlefields. 

Honors have been won and lost, mistakes made, and jealous- 
ies and rivalries created, but time will do justice to all who 
sacrificed themselves to the good of all. Honest effort will re- 
ceive its reward; and those who deserve to live in history will 
see their names emblazoned there, without any extraordinary 
efforts on their part for reeognition. 

THE PEACE JUBILEES. 

New York, Washington, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Atlanta 
had their Peace Jubilees and hundreds of thousands of persons 
joined in the speeches and music and cheers for the return of 
peace; for the added glory of our arms; for new and more ex- 
tensive commercial relations; for new territory and new ideals; 
but whether the speeches were those for a real peace or for 
exultation over our conquered foe, is the question. 

Have we counted the cost? The new territory has made a 
demand for a large standing army, for an increased navy, for 
the pay of territorial governments, postal facilities, revenue 
officers, schools, highways, forts, light-houses, and f3,000,000 
has been appropriated to pay an army not our own. 

THE ELECTIONS. 

Many of the State elections have passed and the returns 
are in; and the war had its influence in booming or depressing 
the various chances of those who were fortunate enough to 
secure a nomination, and where one man has won, another, 
perhaps six others, have been defeated. The Congress w hich 
voted the war has passed into history. We have settled down 
to calm, dispassionate, unpoetic, everyday life; to meet every- 
day's necessities and obligations, and bear their responsibili- 
ties, which belong to us, whether we recognize them or not; 
and to do our part towards giving the cue and drift to a whole- 
some moral public opinion, and upholding a true and sublime 
standard of civilization. 

THE PROCLAMATION. 

The proclamation of peace by President McKinley, August 
11, 1898, between the United States and Spain, after the sign- 
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ing of the Protocol at the Executive Mansion at 4 o'clock, on 
Friday, August 12, 1898, by M. Canibon, Ambassador for 
France, and Secretary Wni. Day, for the United States, was a 
welcome sound to the whole world, which had been anxiously 
looking on for the outcome of this entanglement. It was rati- 
fied by the Senate, and the articles signed by the Queen Regent 
of Spain later. 

The war in Cuba continued less than four months, and was 
one unprecedented iii the annals of history, both as to the 
nature of its conception and its conclusion. Its ratification 
by the Senate was the peoples' sober second thought. 

NOT A WAR FOR CONQUEST. 

It was commenced ostensibly not to acquire territory, nor 
for national aggrandizement, neither was the avenging of the 
Maine disaster one of the reasons put forth in the declaration 
of war, but to liberate a w^eak and oppressed p-eople who had 
for three years been struggling for independence from Spain. 
"Cuba libre," was the cry that incited to action. Nor had the 
Cubans themselves officially asked our assistance. But Cuba 
is near our border; had commercial relations with our people, 
and belonged, so to speak, to the American Continent; and the 
Monroe Doctrine of "America for Americans" played a promi- 
nent part in the declaration. And then the magic words, "lib- 
erty and equality," which it seems after all the Cubans do not 
want, and do not understand, were used in inciting our people 
to action. 

MANY THINGS LEARNED. 

The war is practically, not really, over, and many things 
have been learned. First, that the Spaniards are not so bad 
as they were painted, and not such very bad fellows after all, 
and that the Cubans are not all angels, and do not yet appre- 
ciate the great blessings that we desire to confer upon them; 
that the climate of Cuba, with its yellow fever and malaria, is 
not a desirable place for our troops, more of whom have been 
slain by disease than by Mauser bullets. We enlisted and 
sent into the field 260,000 men, out of whom we have made 
many brigadier-generals, colonels, majors, captains, lieuten- 
ants, and oflScers ad infinitum, and their willingness and eager- 
ness to fight, even without discipline or preparation, and their 
jealousy of those who did fight,, shows that there is something 
radically wrong with our so-called advanced civilization. War 
belongs to the barbarism of the past, and the fact that both 
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our common soldiers and officers ate and drank with the Span- 
iards as soon as a battle was concluded, and the touching 
order of the commanding officer, who said, "Don't cheer, boys,^' 
when the Spaniards laid down their arms at Santiago, showed 
that the innate manhood of our men and their humanity, after 
all, got the better of their fighting procliTities. They vied 
with each other in feeding the enemy. The sick and the 
wounded were protected to an extent rarely known in warfare. 
The war was carried on upon a humanitarian basis, so far as 
a war could be. The rash haste of our executive departments 
in sending troops, inexperienced and ill-equipped, into battle, 
without adequate preparations for their accommodation, or 
proper hospital ships to bring the wounded home, cannot be 
charged upon the President, whose humane Christian spirit 
has shown itself through all of his official acts. The war was 
forced upon him. The deaths resulting and the suffering caused 
are at somebody's door. It has taken more time and money 
to explain the cause of the derelictions than it would have done 
to furnish the supplies. Of course, there was no deliberate 
intention to starve the troops or deprive them of proper medi- 
cines, and yet all this happened to the great grief of many 
a home and the disgrace of the War Department. The sol- 
diers of the North and the South fought side by side under 
the same commanding officers, learned to respect and love each 
other, and were harmonized as never before since the War of 
the Revolution. Sectional jealousy was forgotten in a com 
mon cause. Pity that the race war in the South could not also 
be compromised, and become a thing of the past. 

THE COST. 

Congress appropriated |360,000,000 to carry on the war, and 
1300,000,000 has actually been paid out, which will prove 
eventually only a small portion of the cost. The dead, the 
wounded, the sick, will cause an increase in our already ex- 
traordinary pension list, with the cost of a large standing 
army, and an increased number of sailors and marines, and 
,^20,(M)0,000 for the Philippines, will tend to continue the pres- 
ent war revenue tax indefinitely. We have Cuba and Porto 
Rico on our hands, and the awkward, unchristian, and dis 
graceful problem of the Philippines to be settled. We have 
many poor of our own in the large cities who lack the neces- 
saries of a comfortable subsistence, with the many poor Cu- 
bans and Porto Ricans who have been and still must be fed, 
both on account of war and cyclones. 



THE BOND ISSUE. 

All of the former is the result of the bond issue, without 
which there could have been no war, for our Treasury was 
practically empty, and the expense of the War of the Rebel- 
lion not yet met. There was no way to raise this revenue ex- 
cept by a tax on the people, but Congress voted this tax and 
the bond issue, too, in hot haste, as soon as the demand was 
made; and so great was the confidence in the Government 
that the bonds w^ere readily taken, and twice that amount 
might have been secured. Money has been poured out like 
water, and though ostensibly settled we are still confronted 
with the Cuban debt, and the expense of the officials — Ameri- 
cans, Spaniards, or Cubans — who are managing the affairs of 
that island. 

The three million dollars that we have given to the Cubans 
almost unasked, to induce them to lay down their arms, they 
have accepted with great reluctance, and rather as a favor to 
the United States. Ituskin savs that "nations cannot live 
upon gunpowder and iron, but upon corn and bread." 

SYMPATHY. 

In the struggle we have had the sympathy of England, the 
mediation and good offices of France, the growls of Russia, 
Austria and Germany, with the rest of the European powers 
as neutral spectators. Evidently the whole world has not ap- 
proved our course, and if we can consistently drive Spain from 
the Western Hemisphere we might on some other plea drive 
out any other European nationality. We have lost our pres- 
tige as a neutral and peace-loving nation. We have forfeited 
our pledge made to the Pan-American Congress in April, 1890, 
that all difficulties between States on the American Continent 
should be settled by arbitration, which pledge was signed on 
behalf of the Cnited States by Hon. James G. Blaine, then 
Secretary of State, and by all of the South American republics, 
except Chile. 

The fact that the Congress of the United States never rati- 
fied the treaty formulated by the Congress that it was instru- 
mental in calling, and signed by their own official delegate, 
who was made the presiding officer of the Congress, and whose 
acts, so far as known, were approved by the whole country, 
does not lessen the moral responsibility of the g'overnments 
who were parties thereto. The omission w^as probably due to 
the incoming of a new Administration, who had no desire to 
shower glory on the outgoing officials. 



There did grow out of it, however, the Bureau of American 
Republics, which, with our treaties of reciprocity, have greatly 
aided our commerce, and promises grander things in the 
future. 

NO ANNEXATION. 

It was further pledged at that wonderful Congress, which 
will become immortal, that should a war occur with any of the 
American States, who were parties to the compact, on no ac 
count should any of the conquered territory be annexed to the 
territory of the conquering country. Where will our con- 
quests in this war place us with the nations of the world? We 
cannot annex Cuba and be true to ourselves, and we cannot 
abandon her until she has a stable government — becomes in 
fact a free and independent republic like Hayti. To the plane 
of freedom and equality her people are not yet educated. The 
condition of Porto Rico should have been left to a vote of her 
people. The United States should not retain any portion of 
the Philippines, except as a coaling station, as it destroys at 
once and forever our plea of maintaining the Monroe doctrine 
as to the American Continent, and will become an irritation 
to Germany. As the people of Hawaii wished to be annexed, 
their position is different. With them it is protection. 

THE EFFECT. 

We are now confronted with the grave question as to what 
the effect will be of annexing to the United States all of these 
various and stray pieces of territory, with their conglomerate 
population of whites, Tagals, Indians, Kanakas and negroes, 
speaking their different tongues, having their various habits 
and religions, and making of them United States citizens, with 
all that it implies, and eventually converting them into so 
many sovereign States with their own Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to sit in the United States Congress and help to 
make laws for us. A sister republic is all right, but a sister 
State is one of the familv. In the latter case we mav have the 
yellow fever and malaria victims of Cuba and Porto Rico, the 
lepers of Hawaii, and also the Chinese; and the polyganiists 
and canibals of the Philippines, and wlio shall say that they 
may not come? With the large foreign emigration formerly 
invited to this country and now swarming in our large cities 
and over the fruitful prairies of the West, not yet fully assimi- 
lated to our people and familiar with our institutions, we havQ 
a large and expensive familj^ that our frequent strikes render 



it even now difficult to control. Will the newcomers give us 
strength and add to our own civilization, who are themselves 
not yet fully removed from barbarism? They may increase 
our commerce, add to our exports and imports, make places for 
our disgruntled politicians, and for some of the graduates of 
West Point and Annapolis. Can we extend to them our com- 
mon school system? Our people are being taxed to feed, 
clothe and shelter them now. If this could have been done 
without bloodshed the whole world would have applauded. 
Can we harmonize the Spanish and Cuban residents and make 
them respect the powers that be, without a constant disposi- 
tion, inherited through a term of years, to rise in rebellion 
and cut each others' throats? Can Aguinaldo and his follow- 
ers become peaceful subjects? The United States Govern- 
ment, after sending home the Spanish troops and their families 
Jast year, and paying for the summer tour for 25,000 or 30,000 
souls, still has a w hite elephant on its hands with its new 
acquisitions and its increased army and navy. It has under- 
taken to carry on one of the largest establishments of chari- 
ties and corrections known to the civilized world. Will the 
plea that we can give to them a better government, and a bet- 
ter religion; that we propose to make of the Philippines an 
open door to the commerce of the w^orld, admitting on terms 
of absolute equality all civilized nations, excuse us for taking 
forcible possession of their territory, thus depriving Spain of 
her revenues and her lands, because she is weaker thlan we 
are, and killing thousands of Filipinos? 

THE PRECEDENT. 

But this is not all. What will be the effect of this prece- 
dent by the largest republic on the civilized world? What will 
be its ejffect on the United States herself with reference to 
future interference with other governments whose colonial pos- 
sessions are not managed to suit our ideas of justice and hu- 
manity? It brings up the Armenian question, towards which 
all the European powers folded their hands and looked indif- 
ferently on, while we attempted to feed the starving Arme- 
nians and many other intricate problems. Will we be willing 
to countenance in some other nation a similar interference? 
Have we really gained added respect, and is the stability of 
our republic any better assured? Our army and navy must 
now be distributed between these possessions, and a seacoast 
of which we have heretofore complained as being inadequately 
protected, and which will require much added vigilance and a 
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larger expenditure of money. Will our new possessions, as 
named in the Protocol, raise up statesmen whose wisdom will 
add to the councils of the nation, and whose calm deliberations 
will fit them to govern our new possessions? Have climatic 
conditions anything to do with brains and statesmanship? 
Did we really need territory? 

OUR ARBITRATIONS. 

Our thirty -five years of peace since the War of the Eebellion, 
and our many successful arbitrations before and since, have 
not been wholly lost on our people, notwithstanding the bellig- 
erency developed by the Hispano- American War. Since this 
agitation begun, the Venezuelan question has been satisfac- 
torily settled, and virtually by the arbitrament of the United 
States. The Behring Sea award, the result of the treaty of 
Paris, which was a source of irritation to our British friends, 
has been paid in one lump sum, and our difficulties with Can- 
ada on account of the fisheries on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, have been settled. The dispute about the boundary of 
the Northwest Territorj' and Alaska, has been referred to a 
Peace Commission, and is now in process of amicable settle- 
ment, but the work of the Commission is slow. Two distin- 
guished members, one on each side, Dingley and Herschel, 
have died; and though the contention is obstinately adhered 
to by both parties, an adjustment in the near future is as- 
sured. ' 

PRANCE. 

We have ratified a commercial treaty of much importance 
with France, and the scope of this treaty has been enlarged. 
This, with the admirable diplomacy of M. Cambon in bringing 
about a truce peace with Spain, binds the two nations to- 
gether, and will pave the way for the permanent Treaty of 
Arbitration with Fr'ance, to which the United States invited 
that nation in 1892, and which was unanimously accepted by 
the French Chamber of Deputies, the treaty-making power, 
July 8, 1895. The French Government, since that time, has 
demanded to know of the State Department at Washington 
why that treaty has not been ratified. Although in every well- 
established country the king never dies, the rapid change of 
control in the affairs of our country by a new Presidential suc- 
cession every four years has prevented many good intentions 
from being carried into effect. An eight years' term and no 
re-election would be better. 
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SWITZERLAND. 



This plucky little republic that stands as a monument to the 
freedom of the world, and who has reaped a fortune out of her 
inaccessible and untillable mountains, from the hordes of tour- 
ists who visit them, accepted the invitation of the United 
States for a permanent treaty of arbitration as soon as con- 
venient after its reception in 1892, and in 1896 demanded to 
know of our Government why her response had not been ac- 
cepted. Still the situation remains unchanged. The United 
States has a habit of issuing invitations, and then not meeting 
its guests half way. 

DENMARK. 

/ 

Which is but another name for neutrality, and in the veins 
of whose people flows the blood of the hardy Norsemen, ac- 
cepted the invitation of the United States for a permanent 
treaty of arbitration in the latter part of 1892, following Switz- 
erland. Like the other invitations made by our Government 
to the European powers, the proposed treaty, whose terms 
have all been agreed upon, still remains unratified. Denmark 
has three colonial possessions in the West Indies, namely, 
Santa Cruz, St. Thomas, and St. John, and so has a foothold on 
the American Continent, while France owns Martinique and 
Guadaloupe among the West Indies; St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
north of Newfoundland, and French Guiana in South America, 
and Jamaica belongs to Great Britain. 

OUR PERMANENT TREATY OF ARBITRATION WITH GREAT BRITAIN, 

which was signed in the State Department at Washington 
January 11, 1897, by Sir Julian Pauncefote, Ambassador for 
the Empire of Great Britain, and Hon. Richard Olney, Secre- 
tary of State for the United States, but which failed of ratifi- 
cation by the United States Senate February 1, 1897, the vote 
standing 43 Senators for ratification and 23 Senators opposed, 
or less than a two-thirds majority, four Senators not voting 
and many others being paired, would probably have been re- 
considered at the last session of Congress had not the issues 
of the war, now so happily at an end, absorbed every other 
consideration. Our indefatigable peace friend, William Ran- 
dall Cremer, M. P., who took so much interest in this treaty 
as to make a trip across the Atlantic and spend several months 
in Washington in the interest of its consummation, computes 
that this vote represented 49,578,727 persons in favor of ratifi- 
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cation and 25,958,984 persons opposed to it. Undoubtedly 
arbitration is the desire of a large majority of the American 
people. The course of Great Britain during the recent war 
between the United States and Spain has won so many friends 
for our country, and the advantages of an Anglo-American 
alliance have been so apparent during the recent hostilities, 
that it is not improbable that such a permanent treaty, the 
terms of which have all been agreed upon, may be ratified at 
some future day. 

Great Britain has so manv interests on this continent in her 
Canadian possessions and the Northwest Territories, and the 
United States in Alaska, and these immense territories which 
are now being so rapidly settled are opening up so many pos- 
sibilities and so many resources, even independent of the seal 
fisheries and gold fields, that a permanent alliance between 
these two English-speaking people would go a long way in 
the future toward insuring the peace of the world. 

COMMERCE. 

I 

The completion of the great trans-continental railway 
through Russia and Siberia to the Behring Sea, which now 
lacks 1,100 miles of completion, will soon link together the 
great nations of the world, and make it possible to go around 
the world by rail, with the exception of a few miles across the 
Behring Sea from Vladivostok to St. Michaels, and will mark 
a new epoch in the commercial relations of the United States, 
Russia, Japan and China. At the present rate of work that 
road will be completed in three and one-half years. Three 
women cyclers are even now contemplating circumnavigating 
the globe with their wheels. 

THE: NICARAGUAN CANAL. 

The cutting through the Isthmus of Darien this much-need- 
ed waterway, which will be one of the necessities of the near 
future, thus connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific by short 
route, and which, but for the short-sighted policy of Congress, 
would have been completed long ago, when Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua were willing to make ample concessions of terri- 
tory, will open a direct route to Cuba and the West Indies for 
San Francisco, Seattle and St. Michaels, without the tedious 
voyage around Cape Horn; and as it must become essentially 
a neutral waterway for the nations of the earth, like the Suez 
Canal, it will be another great victory for pacification and 
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commerce. The "State and Nation" says: "The more the true, 
helpful interests of men and nations are furthered, the more 
the base and brutal interests — their instincts crushed out — 
are effectually thrust in the background. * * * The 
peaceful, benificent conquests of the world are essentially the 
only glorious ones/' England will have something to say 
about this canal on account of the concessions made in the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 

It is mutual commercial interests and their unfoldment that 
will in the near future tend to carry out the treaties when 
consummated. Great railroad connections, ship canals, and 
neutral water highw^ays are bringing the people together in 
closer bonds of relationship, and the needless sacrifice of 
human life, or even cruelty to animals, is becoming monstrous 
in the eyes of a true civilization. To this humane sentiment 
-and to the advancement of the treaties, the peace people, and 
the peace societies of this country and of Europe, have con- 
tributed largely. It would be invidious to mention names. 
Outside of these, the Peace Bureau, which stands out as a 
beacon light to the world, and the Universal Peace Con- 
gresses and Conferences, whose influence and literature are 
well known on two continents, are revolutionizing the old 
heathen idea that a nation's grandeur depends upon her con- 
quests, or upon the magnitude and strength of her military 
and naval forces. Manufactures and commerce, letters and 
the arts, and a government whose benificence extends to her 
tumblest citizens, constitute the glory of a nation. Let the 
United States turn her naval ships into commercial ships, un- 
til the Stars and Stripes shall be known to every clime and 
on every sea. 

DISARMAMENT. 

The noble inspiration of Czar Nicolas II. to call an inter- 
national conference for disarmament, far-reaching and sweep- 
ing as it was in its possibilities for good, and radical as the 
innovation was with many Governments, has nevertheless 
l>een received with favor with most of the European powers, 
and President McKinley willingly accepted the invitation and 
sent delegates. It was of much interest to peace people as to 
who the delegates would be, but the selections proved to be 
very wise ones. The United States has disarmed 150,000 men 
since this invitation was sent out, and is about to disarm 
100,000 more. 



